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of Carlyle — " A ' God-intoxicated man ' of course can fight but I 
prefer a man who fights sober " — is little more than the irony of 
common sense opposed to the bluster of religiosity. 

Whenever Swinburne refers to his own work, one senses in him 
an honest delight in craftsmanship not at all of the nature of esoteric 
rapture. Nothing could be simpler and more comprehensive or sounder, 
than his dictum, expressed in a letter to Stedman, that " nothing which 
can possibly be as well said in prose ought ever to be said in verse." 
Again in a letter to the same friend he confesses quite simply the 
delight he takes " in the metrical forms of any language of which I 
know anything whatever, simply for the metre's sake, as a new musical 
instrument." Here are no secrets of art or criticism to be sure, but 
valuable confidences as to the attitude toward his art of a great artist. 
That the poet knew the possibility of faults of which he was sometimes 
supposed to be unconscious, is shown more than once. Of his poem 
on Gautier he wrote : " The metrical effect is, I think, not bad, but 
the danger of such metres is diffuseness and flaccidity ; I perceive this 
one to have a tendency to the dulcet and luscious form of verbosity, 
which was to be guarded against, lest the poem should lose its foothold 
and be swept off its legs, sense and all, down a flood of effeminate and 
monotonous music ; or lost and split in a maze of what I call draggle- 
tailed melody." 

Swinburne's prose has been much criticized. " At least," he said 
in 1875, "I can write better prose than I could at twenty or so!" 
What he really required of a poet, is clearly expressed in his estimate 
of Poe — " the complete man of genius (however flawed and clouded 
at time) who always worked out his ideas thoroughly, and made some- 
thing solid, rounded, and durable of them — not a mist-wreath or a 
waterfall." 

In general it may be said that Swinburne's criticisms of other 
poets — and there are many of them in these letters — are shrewd and 
sensible, the honest comments of a fellow-craftsman, not the superior 
dicta of a man with an exclusive, personal ideal of poetry. To some of 
Swinburne's admirers it would seem absurd to mention Whitman in 
the same breath with him as a melodist. But Swinburne praised Whit- 
man's melody — though he distinguished between Walt at his best 
and at his worst. 

As one reads these letters, not only does one feel more and more 
the integrity of Swinburne's workmanship, but one is continually 
more impressed with the simplicity and honesty of his beliefs. If he 
was pagan, if he was anti-Christian, this mental attitude represented 
no mere prostration of the mind before artistic idols. There was a great 
moral fervor and a great simplicity in his rebellion. 

For the rest, his personal traits — his sensitive chivalry, his hero- 
worship, his warm friendship, his almost fantastic idolatry of babies, 
above all his resplendent candor — are in these letters agreeably and 
convincingly expressed. The effect of a consistent, vigorous person- 
ality is strong. 

Clemenceau, the Man and His Time. By H. M. Hyndman. 
New York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

It is seldom that so good a biography is written of a man during 
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his own lifetime as is that of the Tiger of France by H. M. Hyndman. 
By no means a mere eulogy, or journalistic sketch, but the careful work 
of a student of European history, a man singularly well informed 
about the inner political history of France since 1870, a friend of 
Clemenceau, sharing his confidence though not always agreeing with 
him, a foreigner, sympathetic but not actually involved in French party 
struggles, the biography gives a view of Clemenceau's career that 
seems remarkably unbiased, critical, and historic. 

Mr. Hyndman is an old and convinced Socialist, but he is not an 
extremist. Nor is he by any means a pacifist. " A soand, sober and 
constructive Socialist policy " is what he has hoped for and worked for ; 
and he recognizes that " Pacifism and Bolshevism together — that is to 
say, an unholy combination between anti-nationalism and anarchism — 
have shaken the influence of democratic socialism to its foundations." 
As a Socialist, Mr. Hyndman has been in general sympathy, all along, 
with Clemenceau, the radical; but as a Socialist he has differed from 
the French statesman on many points — notably in regard to the treat- 
ment of striking workmen, — and his disagreement has helped to give 
him a sharply defined point of view. In the biography, whenever he 
disagrees, he states his views, and the grounds for them, frankly and 
moderately; and one feels that the same honest, straightforward, and 
critical way of thinking is applied even in those cases in which no 
difference of doctrine exists between Clemenceau and his biographer. 

The author's account of Clemenceau's early life is thoughtful and 
lively. Georges Benjamin Clemenceau was born in 1841 at the village 
of Mouilleron-en-Pareds, in La Vendee. His father belonged to an 
old land-owning family of the region. The elder Clemenceau was a 
convinced Republican, a leader of the local extreme Radicals, a 
tborough-going materialist, and, even before the publication of The 
Origin of Species, an Evolutionist. His son had the advantage of 
country life — no small asset to a man who is to subject his constitution 
to great strains in the course of an active career, — and what is more he 
grew up in an atmosphere of free thought and of practical humanity. 
Clemenceau pere was a physician as well as a landowner, and used to 
practice gratuitously among the peasants. Later Georges Clemenceau 
did as much for the poor of Paris. After studying medicine, the young 
man went to Paris, when he was nineteen years old, to " walk the 
hospitals." Under Napoleon III he was imprisoned for two months 
for the crime of celebrating in speech and writing the date " February 
24." In 1865 he obtained his M. D. and in the following year he 
visited America, where he was for some time a Professor of French in 
a young ladies' college at Stamford, Connecticut. 

On his return Clemenceau practised medicine in the working-class 
district of Montmartre, where by his charity and his democratic prin- 
ciples he gained considerable influence. After the collapse of the 
Second Empire following Sedan, and after the proclamation of the 
Republic in Paris, he was elected Mayor of Montmartre, becoming a 
sort of municipal dictator. Thus upon the conclusion of the armistice 
in 1871 he was sent by the voters of his district to represent them in 
the assembly at Bordeaux. At a stirring time, at the age of thirty, with 
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already a considerable experience of men and affairs, he was drawn 
into national politics. 

In Mr. Hyndman's narrative, Clemenceau's public life is made a 
part of the history of the times in which it has lain, and the author's 
account of the political events possesses an independent interest. 
Almost always Mr. Hyndman has something original to say. He 
throws new light on the Commune. He gives freshly interesting 
accounts of such episodes as the rise and fall of Boulanger, the Panama 
scandals that wrecked so many political careers, the Dreyfus case, the 
Caillaux affair. His description of conditions in France during the 
war, showing the extent of the menace from " the enemy within," is 
eye-opening. 

Throughout, the man who between 1877 and 1893 destroyed no 
fewer than eighteen more or less reactionary administrations, who 
" more than any other man prevented the Republic from altogether 
deteriorating and kept alive the spirit of the great French Revolution 
in the minds and hearts of men ;" who, when nearly eighty years of age, 
" became democratic dictator of France as no man has been for more 
than a century," — this great fighter and leader is portrayed mostly by 
his acts, with a minimum of analysis. Mr. Hyndman's remarks, how- 
ever, supply just the needed interpretations. They enable one to see, 
for example, just what Clemenceau's position was when he opposed 
Thiers in the national assembly ; how well he understood both sides of 
the problem on that occasion — the attitude of the country people and 
that of the Parisians. His comments make evident the disinterested 
courage that led Gemenceau to speak in favor of the release of the 
indefatigable Communist Blanqui in 1879. They reveal the nature 
and extent of Clemenceau's labors in procuring a retrial for Dreyfus. 
The man's acts, properly emphasized, placed in their setting, and just 
sufficiently explained, give one a convincing picture of him. 

In this book of Mr. Hyndman's there is not a single perfunctory 
word. Nor is there any reason to think that sympathy with radical 
opinions has biased the author's opinion. All is told from a radical point 
of view, but all is told truly; and whatever difference of emphasis 
might be given to the narrative by another historian in another time, 
the essential facts, the elements of greatness, here so vigorously set 
forth, cannot be other than Mr. Hyndham has represented them to be. 

Dramatic Technique. By George Pierce Baker. New York : 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A statement of Dr. Baker's in the preface to his work so well 
defines the proper limitations of a book on dramatic technique that one 
can not better indicate the essentially sound character of the author's 
treatment of this subject than by quoting his words. " I have written," 
says Professor Baker, " for persons who cannot be content except 
when writing plays. I wish it distinctly understood that I have not 
written for the person seeking methods of conducting a course in 
dramatic technique. I view with some alarm the recent mushroom 
growth of such courses throughout the country. I gravely doubt the 
advisability of such courses. Dramatic technique is the means of 
expressing, for the stage, one's ideas and emotions. Except in rare 



